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Memorabilia. 


AT a meeting of the Royal College of 

Physicians on 26 July Dr. J. D. Rolles- 
ton representing the College on the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Chelsea Physic 
Garden, stated in his annual report that in 
September 1939 steps were taken to protect 
the marble statue by Michael Rysbrach 
(1733) of Sir Hans Sloane from damage by 
enemy action. The wooden casing surround- 
ing the statue was renewed from time to 
time and lately showed signs of collapse 
owing to the settlement of the sand and bal- 
last fillings. As the risk of air-raid damage 
was considered to be over at the end of hos- 
tilities, Sir William Collins, the chairman of 
the Physic Garden Committee, gave auth- 
ority for the statue to be uncovered and 
inspected. The right arm was then found 
lying on the ground, probably as the result 
of concussion caused by the raids and was 
replaced. 


UR contributor, Dr. O. F. BABLER, writes 

to us from Czechoslovakia : 

“I take the first occasion to greet you, 
and to let you know, that, with the aid of 
God, I went through all the dangers of the 
Nazi régime in Bohemia and Moravia, and 
also through all the perils of the battles, 
which reached our country just at the last 
hours before armistice. Not without emo- 
tion, I see that my last contribution to your 
paper (clxxvii. 14) concerned our noble St. 
Wenceslas and I .read there the words: 
When things in his land will be at their 
Worst, the oak on the Blanfk will get green 
again, the fountain on its slope, dried up 
long ago, will give fresh water anew, and 
St. Wenceslas will, with his knights, emerge 


from his cave to save his country.’ This did 
happen just at the first days of May, this 
year, and we are free and independent again. 

“T expect the day, when I shall receive 
again the valuable numbers of your paper, 
and when I shall, after an interruption of 
six years, be able to take up again the con- 
tribution to its columns.” 


MB. A. W. Gomme, an historian of ancient 

Greece, has an extensive and intimate 
knowledge of theGreece of to-day; his travels 
in the country have covered in space nearly 
every province and in time thirty years, from 
1908 to his last visit in 1938. He has 
attempted in a book on Greece in ‘ The 
World To-day’ series, to give a picture of 
Greece as it was just before the European 
war broke out, together with a brief account 
of its past history since it gained its indepen- 
dence just over a hundred years ago, and 
of the classical and Byzantine traditions 
which have been important factors in the 
modern Greek outlook. Mr. Gomme des- 
cribes the general geography of the country 
which has throughout its history so largely 
determined its way of life, as well as the 
external influences from the rest of Europe 
which have affected it; and he has laid par- 
ticular emphasis on economic development. 
The book has ten pages of illustrations and 
three maps, and is announced for publica- 
tion in September. 


R. B. K. Long was, at different periods, 
Foreign and Dominions editor of The 
Times, editor of the Cape Times, and a Mem- 
ber of the South African Parliament. In a 
posthumous book, ‘ In Smuts’s Camp,’ writ- 
ten mainly in diary form, he has contributed 
much to our knowledge of South African 
affairs. His “ inside account” of the Parlia- 
mentary struggle in Capetown, which re- 
sulted, after a period of acute suspense, in a 
narrow victory for General Smuts’s policy 
of South African participation in the present 
war, will be of the grealest interest to 
English readers. That victory over General 
Hertzog’s negative policy of neutrality was 
vital for South Africa and of immense 
strategic importance to the British Common- 
wealth and Empire. It owed not a little to 
Mr. Long’s intervention in the debate. 
The book will be published in the autumn, 
with an introduction by Sir Dougal O. 
Malcolm. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LONDON’S FIRST PICTURE 
GALLERY. 


was entirely owing to tragic Poland’s 

misfortunes that London gained its first 
public picture gallery. Dulwich is actually 
twenty-four years older than the National 
Gallery, founded in 1838. 

There are many romances connected with 
Dulwich, but perhaps the story of the Gal- 
lery is the most romantic of them all. 

The founders were Noel Desenfans and 
his wife, Margaret Morris, sister of Sir John 
Morris of Glamorganshire, and Sir Peter 
Francis Bourgeois, R.A., who lived with 
them, became painter to the King of Poland 
in 1791 and helped Desenfans in the collect- 
ing of pictures. 

The marriage of Desenfans and his wife 
was an outstanding romance, too. Born at 
Douai in 1745, he went to school there, and 
afterwards proceeded to Paris University. 

It was while he was teaching foreign. lan- 
guages in London that one of his pupils hap- 
pened to be Margaret Morris—evidently a 
young woman of spirit for history says: 
“She fell in love with him and married 
him.” She brought him £5,000, a nice for- 
tune for those days. Their life together 
seems to have been an entirely happy one, its 
foundation a similarity of tastes and inter- 
ests. : 

There was no Married Women’s Property 
Act in those days, and Desenfans had, of 
course, control of his wife’s money but, 
apart from that, she aided and abetted his 
plans when he abandoned teaching and took 
seriously to picture-collecting and dealing, 
and became the foremost dealer of his time. 

Michaed Poniatowski, Primate of Poland, 
luckily happened to be his friend, and he 
suggested to the King, Stanislaus II, the Pri- 
mate’s brother, that Desenfans be appointed 
Consul-General in England for Poland. In 
addition, Desenfans was given the delightful 
task of collecting pictures to form a National 
Gallery at Warsaw. 

Unfortunately for him—for the time being 
only, however—owing to aggression by the 
King of Prussia, Poland ceased to be a king- 
dom, being partitioned by Prussia, Russia 
and Austria. The King abdicated in 1795 


and fled to St. Petersburg. 

This tragedy ultimately became England's 
artistic gain, for it is indeed an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good! 

Desenfans had till then received no pay- 
ment for the pictures he had collected and, 
with them all thrown on his hands, he sold 
a good many. 

Still he kept adding to the collection—Le 
Brun helping him in Paris—and by 1799 g9 
large a number was in his possession as to 
encourage him to suggest to the British 
Government that a National Gallery of 
famous pictures be formed, and he offered 
most generously to supply both pictures and 
money for this object. ; 

However, the offer was not accepted, 
owing to troublous times; war, riots and 
mutinies were the order of the day and the 
quartern loaf cost the egregious sum of one 
shilling and tenpence-halfpenny. Aesthetics 
were under a cloud for the time being. 

Desenfans died in 1807, leaving all his 
pictures to Bourgeois who, in turn, in 1810 
bequeathed them to Dulwich College. It has 
been suggested that John Philip Kemble, the 
actor—brother of Mrs. Siddons—advised 
him to do this. 

There was no space adequately to hang 
the pictures at the College, so the brand new 
Gallery, designed by Sir John Soane, was 
built together with its most interesting 
mausoleum for the bodies of its founders. 

The cost was over £14,000, of which Mrs. 
Desenfans, and Sir Peter Bourgeois’s estate, 
contributed about two-thirds. 

The Gallery at first consisted of Rooms 
One to Five—that is the centre of the build- 
ing as we know it now. 

The Desenfans pictures were moved in 
during the year 1814, and so were many 
pieces of valuable furniture—beautiful mar- 
queterie tables, chests, clocks, vases and 
chairs—given by Mrs. Desenfans. 

Under her will, in 1815, the bodies of the 
founders were deposited within the mauso- 
leum. It always gave me a thrill to look 
through the orange-coloured windows from 
the Gallery into this peaceful little room, 
with the stone sarcophagi of classic shape 
standing on three sides of it. : 

So came into being London’s first public 
picture gallery—unique in its seventeen 
centurv college background—standing in 4 
beautiful garden, where is a giant catalpa 
tree, and a Judas tree—so-called because 
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Judas Iscariot is said to have hanged himself 
on a tree of this order—and where the quiet 
and charm of country surroundings so con- 
ducive to study tempt the students who come 
to copy the notable pictures hanging on its 
crimson walls, 

Dulwich Gallery was not only the first 
Gallery of its kind, but at first actually con- 
tained far more pictures than its successor, 
the National Gallery. It has always been, 
too, a favourite haunt of painters, and 
writers, so many of whom lived in and 
around Dulwich. : 

James Russell Lowell ascribes his appre- 
ciation of Rembrandt to a visit paid to Dul- 
wick in 1855 in which he refers specially to 
Rembrandt’s ‘ Jacob’s Dream.’ 

George Eliot went there in 1859 and spe- 
cially records her delight in Murillo’s ‘ Span- 
ish Beggar Boys ’ and Gainsborough’s ‘ Mrs. 
Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell’ which she calls 
“the gems of the Collection.” i 

Turner enjoyed the Gallery, and Ruskin 
was given permission to make water-colour 
drawings of the pictures, and said he owed 
his first introduction to painting as an art, 
to Dulwich Gallery. ¥" 

He was a regular visitor, too, writing 
about the Old Masters from examples he 
found at Dulwich—violently attacking some 
and praising others, no matter how eminent 
the painter, as was his wont. “ Nearby, 
too,” he wrote, “I used to walk... to think 
over any passage I wanted to make better 
than usual in ‘ Modern Painters ’.” 

Robert Browning, too, loved the Gallery 
and lived not far away. There also he first 
learnt to love pictures and in 1846 he wrote 
of his love for them to Elizabeth Barrett; 
and Hazlitt wrote a chapter on the Gallery 
in his ‘ Criticisms of Art.’ 

Personally, when I stand in front of the 
picture of St. Sebastian (after Guido Reni) it 
is not so much the beautiful body of the 
young Saint, pierced with its many arrows, 
at Which I gaze, as at the imaginary picture 
from Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Alton Locke,’ and 
of Alton and the Dean’s’ daughter standing 
in front of it: Alton is deeply if hopelessly 
in love with her and profoundly observant 
of all her charms of manner and dress, with 
her delicate hands showing through trans- 
parent gloves, 

_ Mr. Pickwick in his retirement to the house 
in Dulwich (reputed to be in College Road, 
where one house was at one time actually 


called Pickwick Villa) was “ frequently to 
be seen contemplating the pictures in Dul- 
wich Gallery,” according to the conclusion 
of the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 

Queen Mary and her daughter visited the 
Gallery in 1918, and the Duke of Connaught 
did so in 1919. 

Watteau, Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Van Dyck and Cuyp are some of the illus- 
trious painters whose pictures were collected 
by Desenfans, and now hang proudly at 
Dulwich. There are several portraits of 
Helena Fourment, Rubens’s second wife 
whom he married when she was sixteen and 
he fifty-three, and their life together was 
completely happy. 

The Gallery is specially rich in Cuyp’s pic- 
tures, and Desenfans was one of his “ dis- 
coverers.” There are no very early exam- 
ples. That was not the taste of the time. 
An indication of this among collectors is 
shown in the prices attached to his pictures 
by Desenfans. Miurillo’s ‘Our Lady of the 
Rosary’ and Nicholas Poussin’s ‘The 
Adoration of the Magi’ and ‘ The Triumph 
of David ’—these three are valued at £1,200 
each. Murillo’s ‘ Flower Girl,’ Van Dyck’s 
‘Samson and Delilah’ are among others 
priced at £800; Watteau’s famous ‘ Bal 
Champétre’ and Valesquez’s ‘Philip IV’ 
are priced only at £200 each. 

The Gallery is a charming family affair as 
regards its pictures and portraits and, 
through them, has most interesting links 
with Shakespeare and his fellow-actors again 
through Edward Alleyn, who was one of 
them, and who was also the founder of 
Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift, and the 
original owner of a number of the pictures 
which he bequeathed to the College. He 
died in 1626 and is famed as an outstanding 
example of an actor accumulating a large 
fortune. 

His was the first gift of pictures but, unlike 
Desenfans’s collection, they were not origin- 
ally intended to form a public gallery. 

Alleyn’s pictures include his own portrait 
and one of Elizabeth, daughter of James L., 
who became Queen of Bohemia. 

It was through her daughter, Sophia, who 
became the mother of George I., that the 
House of Hanover became heirs to the 
British Crown. 

There is also the Cartwright Collection of 
eighty pictures given in 1686 by William 
Cartwright, an actor of repute and a book- 
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seller. In addition to his own striking portrait 
the Cartwright Collection includes those of 
actors who took the principal parts in 
Shakespeare’s and Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays when they were first produced, includ- 
ing Shakespeare’s great friend, Richard 
Burbage, who built the famous Globe 
Theatre on Bankside. 

Portraits of the distinguished Lovelace 
family of Elizabethan and Jacobean days, 
include that of Richard Lovelace, author of 
“ Stone walls do not a prison make,” which 
he wrote in prison to Althea, whose strik- 
ingly unprepossessing portrait is hung above 
his. Surely she must have been more beauti- 
ful than she appears to be here, to have 
inspired Lovelace to write so ardently! 

Cartwright left many other pictures but, 
unfortunately, and mysteriously, in the 
quaint language of the day, these, together 
with books, and a large sum of money in 
gold, were “ appropriated ” by his servants! 

The Linley family, of which Mrs. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan was a member, were also 
benefactors to the Gallery. The Rev. Ozias 
Linley, her brother, in 1816 was organist of 
Dulwich College and through this connection 
the Gainsborough and Lawrence portraits of 
the family in 1822 and 1835 came to the 
Gallery. 

The Linleys were a most handsome and 
interesting family. There is a portrait by 
Gainsborough of the father, in grey pow- 
dered wig. He was manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, together with Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, his son-in-law, and he was leading 
professional musician at Bath before 1770. 
He gave the first public concerts ever held 
in England, and works were produced in a 
style and on a scale such as had never before 
been equalled. 

The picture of the Linley sisters—Mrs. 
Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell together, holding 
a music-score, which is said to be that of a 
Song of Spring, the words written by Mr. 
Tickell and the music by their father, and 
which became celebrated through the won- 
derful singing of it by these lovely girls, is 
by Gainsborough. 

Mrs, Sheridan was the original of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s ‘ St. Cecilia.’ 

She married R. B. Sheridan in 1772 and 
her sister Maria soon after married Richard 
Tickell, a wit and man of pleasure of the 
time, and author of a very successful opera, 
‘The Carnival of Venice.’ 


A gift of forty-six pictures—mostly sevep- 
teenth and eighteenth century portraits—py 
eminent painters, was made in 1911 by the 
late Fairfax Murray. 

The Gallery has had to be much enlarged 
to accommodate all these gifts, and, in 
1884-6 Rooms 6 and 7 were added, the 
greatest changes of all having been made 
since 1911. By the generous gift of Mr. H. 
Yates Thompson, then Chairman of the 
Gallery Committee, Rooms 8, 9, 10, 11 and 
12 have been added. 

The wall-space is now twice what it was 
at first, and Mr. Thompson has also added 
Dutch and Spanish tables, books and show- 
cases. In fact, the furniture is a most inter- 
esting period study in itself. 

The Gallery has an interesting connection 
with the Royal Academy of Arts. Sir Peter 
Francis Bourgeois desired that the “ Presi- 
dent and Academicians should once a year 
visit the collection to give their opinion on 
the state and preservation of the same and 
that on their annual visit a dinner be given 
to them in the Gallery.” 

Mrs. Desenfans mentions this in her will 
and she left £500, the interest to go towards 
the entertainment of the Academicians. She 
also left a complete service in silver, plates 
dishes and cutlery, for the dinner. 

This fund is inadequate, so the dinner is 
only given occasionally to the Royal Aca- 
demy President and Council—a garden party 
taking its place in the intervening years. 

On the visit of the Royal Academy 
Council one or more pictures are chosen on 
loan for Royal Academy students to copy 
in its School. This has been the practice 
since the foundation of the Gallery, so it is 
helping to educate painters in the Central 
School of England. 

WINIFRED SYKES. 


DUELLING IN THE XVIII CENTURY. 
(See ante pp. 31, 46.) 


WE gather from the accounts of many duels 

that eighteenth century landlords were 
always ready to put a room at the disposal 
of customers who wished to settle disputes; 
he of the Golden Lion was no exception to 
the rule, and the whole party promptly went 
upstairs together. One of the guests, a man 
named Porter, was obliging enough to hold 
a candle so that the combatants might see 
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what they were about, and the two sergeants 
who had apparently forgotten all about duty 
at the Tower, fell on guard. Several 
“pushes” were exchanged when Hunt, the 
cooler of the two, wanted to stop, but $mith 
would not hear reason, and they crossed 
swords once more. At last Hunt lunged at 
§mith, who riposted, but afterwards fell 
back a little and cried that he was wounded. 
“There was a little blood on his waistcoat,” 
said one of the witnesses, but nobody pre- 
sent thought the wound serious, least of all 
the wounded man, for he then called Hunt 
“a damned rascal” and hit him a heavy 
blow in the face. Hunt seems to have shown 
wonderful control over himself, for he 
sheathed his sword, and went downstairs 
with the others to resume his game. 

A waiter named Carrick stayed behind 
with Smith; he said that presently the 
wounded man changed colour suddenly, that 
he helped him as far as the landing, where 
he collapsed. Carrick called for help, but for 
some time the people downstairs refused to 
believe that there was anything wrong; 
when at last some of them did come up, they 
seemed to have thought that Smith was 
making the worst of a trifling prick, and the 
landlady administered comfort in the shape 
of some household remedy. In the end it 
was borne in upon everybody that the matter 
was serious, Smith was carried down to the 
kitchen, and Carrick was sent for a surgeon. 
Fortunately one happened to be passing; he 
is described as a “foreign doctor,” but 
answered to the unexotic name of Moreton. 
After a short examination, all he could do 
was to tell the party that Smith was dying 
of a thrust through the lungs, and to advise 
them to send for the constable. 

Lord Ligonier and three colonels—officers 
commanding companies in the Foot Guards 
—gave evidence of Hunt’s good character 
and mild disposition, but the jury had no 
option but to find the prisoner guilty of man- 
slaughter. Of course he pleaded his clergy, 
and was discharged with the usual caution. 

In 1779 the great Charles James Fox 
paired with another member of his party in 
order to give satisfaction to Mr. Adam, a 
War Office man who took offence at stric- 
tures by Fox on the bad quality of powder 
supplied to the army. Shots were exchanged, 
and Mr. Fox was slightly wounded. The 
meeting ended in a reconciliation, but we 
are not told whether it resulted in any im- 


provement in service ammunition. 

Sir James Riddell was evidently a father 
of the Spartan breed, for when, in 1783, 
he opened accidentally a letter addressed to 
his son, and found it to be a challenge, he 
simply re-sealed it, only deigning to notice 
the contents by providing “for the attend- 
ance of several surgeons.” His antique for- 
titude was to be further tried, for the young 
man was killed on the spot. 

We might close this survey of some of the 
more striking duels of the eighteenth century 
by an account of one which took place in 
1783, between two officers commanding 
companies of the Foot Guards, Colonel the 
Hon. Cosmo Gordon and Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas. During the American War, when 
the regiment was engaged at a place called 
Bran Fields, Thomas thought that Gordon 
had not given him adequate support, and 
although his company was successful in the 
action, he took such a strong view of the 
matter that, in Gordon’s temporary absence 
upon other duty, he reflected very freely 
upon his brother-officer’s courage. When 
Gordon rejoined, of course the imputations 
cast upon him came to his ears, and rather 
unwisely he took advantage of his superior 
rank to place Thomas under arrest and to 
bring him to a court-martial. Thomas was 
acquitted, but the slur cast upon Gordon’s 
military honour rankled so much in the 
latter’s mind that, three years afterwards 
when the regiment was in London again, he 
sent Thomas a challenge. Thomas at first 
declined absolutely to accept it, but when the 
cartel was repeated in the strongest terms, 
he had to agree to a meeting, of course in 
the customary Hyde Park. 

Gordon’s challenge directed Thomas— 
there is no other word for it—to bring with 
him “two brace of pistols and a sword”; 
on the appointed day, Thomas appeared 
upon the ground furnished with the requisite 
artillery, which we learn from the report con- 
sisted of a pair of large pistols and a pair 
of pocket-pistols, all of which he loaded 
himself. It was agreed that the principals 
should take up stations at some distance 
from one another, that they should advance 
when the word was given, and that they 
should then fire when they pleased. One 
account says that they were within eight 
yards of one another when Thomas opened 
fire, his pistol flashing in the pan. An argu- 
ment then took place as to whether a miss- 
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fire counted as a shot; in the end it was set- 
tled that the affair should start again, the 
combatants advanced once more upon one 
another, Thomas fired and hit Gordon in the 
leg without causing more than a severe 
bruise, but Gordon killed his man on the 
spot. 

2 we have all the elements required 
for the Crown to succeed in a charge of 
murder, but from what we know about the 
mental attitude of juries of the period, we 
are only mildly surprised to hear that Gor- 
don was acquitted. It is, however, only fair 
to the jury in this case to say that it received 
a strong lead from Mr. Baron Eyre who, in 
his summing up, used the following words: 

I feel what every man who hears me must feel, 
that the strict and rigid rule of law, applied to the 
subject of deliberate duelling, is in direct opposi- 
tion to the feelings of mankind and the prevailing 
manners of the time. Be the rule of law what 
it may, men to find it justifiable, commendable, and 
necessary to risk the d¢cision of their differences 
before a tribunal they erect for themselves. 

The learned judge told the jury that he 
would do his duty, and besought the jury- 
men to do theirs. Gordon at any rate, had 
no doubt that they would do what was ex- 
pected of them, for he came prepared with 
a neat speech of thanks, which he delivered 
before leaving the dock. 

Although the law took such a tolerant 
view about fatalities arising from duelling, 
the man who had to answer the charge of 
murder did not come off unscathed. He 
was committed for trial to the Tower, if a 
peer, or to Newgate, if a commoner, in both 
of which retreats the conditions were unen- 
viable, and before he could be enlarged after 
trial he had to pay considerable Court fees 
and gaoler’s garnish. The plea of clergy, 
too, once used, was no longer available, so it 
is to be supposed that, after one adventure 
a duellist rested upon his laurels. If he 
declined a challenge, his courage and reputa- 
tion could no Jonger be questioned, but if 
there should remain some longing to tempt 
Fortune once more in the field there was 
still a legal stratagem of which he might take 
advantage. Duellists, to their misfortune, 
were in the habit of consulting their lawyers 
after the event instead of before it, other- 
wise a challenged party might have learned 
that, according to Blackstone: 

If the person challenged refuseth to meet the chal- 
lenger but tells him that he wears a sword and is 
always ready to defend himself, if then the chal- 


lenger attack him and is killed by the other, it jg 
neither murder nor manslaughter, if ry in 
his own defence. 

The time-honoured custom of the frater- 
nity forbade masters of defence to fight save 
with another master, but the earlier profes. 
sors of the eighteenth century display in their 
treatises such a profound knowledge of the 
deceits which might be practised upon the 
unwary duellist that we cannot help think- 
ing that even masters may have had their 
unregenerate days. Thus, they impress upon 
their disciples that no confidence whatever 
is to be placed in an opponent, either before 
the meeting or after it. They are on no 
account to walk in front of him on the way 
to the ground, and they must not sheathe 
their swords until the defeated man has laid 
aside his own: ‘lest he give you foul Play 
and stab you in Revenge.” If engaged with 
a “ruffin” or a stranger, they are to be par- 
ticularly watchful over his movements, for 
he may dash his hat suddenly in their faces 
or throw such things as dust or snuff in their 
eyes; and they are to place no credence what- 
ever in an apparently friendly caution by 
him that there is a dog or stone behind 
them, for that is but a ruse to distract their 
attention momentarily from the business in 
hand. 

It seems to have been permissible to take 
off the coat before crossing swords, but the 
century clung to its hat; one queries whether 
the salutations to be made with that article 
during the preliminary révérence were not 
designed less as courteous gestures than as 
an expedient for thwarting those who (we 
are told) had the deplorable habit of carry- 
ing in its cocks small pistols with which they 
corrected Fortune if she did not smile upon 
their efforts with the sword. 

Admonitions about such practices as these 
find no place in Angelo’s great manual, 
‘L’Ecole des Armes,’ which appeared in 
1763; indeed they seem to belong more to the 
school of Mr. Urban’s “ Derby Captains” 
than to the manners of gentlemen, but even 
the courteous and chivalrous Angelo’s 
methods of disarming an adversary are 
“rough play,” based as they are upon 4 
seizure of the shell of the other man’s sword- 
hilt with the left hand, using leverage to twist 
the weapon out of his grasp. Of course the 
excellent end Angelo had in view might be 
thought to justify means of a certain dubiety. 

Studying the contemporary documents 
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which give us such an insight into the mind 
of the eighteenth century we cannot help 
marvelling that so many gallant gentlemen 
should have spent so much valour in the 
defence or resentment of things which to us 
appear trivialities. A silly remark over the 
wine, a flash of bad temper, a pinch of snuff, 
a brace of pheasants: such things, as we see 
them, are insufficient to bring swords point 
to point. But values change; the men who 
fought the duels we have recalled were of 
another age and another opinion. Nolite 
judicare, saith the Scripture. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


TWO GRAHAMS IN SEARCH OF 
FATHER. 


ALEXANDER Graham (c. 1734 or 1735- 

1802), formerly of Scotland, later of the 
parish of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, London, 
and afterwards of Liskeard, Co. Cornwall, 
claimed descent from James Graham (1612- 
1650), First and “ Great ” Marquis of Mont- 
rose. I seek assistance towards the estab- 
lishment of such claim. 


Alexander Graham. 

On 12 July 1775, whilst residing in such 
London parish, he married at St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate, London, Susannah née Hake 
(1739-1808), then of St. Botolph’s aforesaid, 
widow of Samuel Pett (1736-1773) of Lis- 
keard aforesaid (by whom she had had issue 
three children, including Dr. Samuel Pett, 
c. 1765-1823, M.D. Edinburgh and L.R.C.P. 
London), and fourth child and second 
daughter of Samuel Hake (c. 1712-1772) of 
Honiton, Co. Devon (Will, dated 27 Feb. 
1772, proved in the P.C.C. 23 March 1773). 
Such marriage was witnessed by John Hake 
and Eliz. Graham, to the identity of which 
latter 1 will recur. 

He and his said wife later went to reside 
at Liskeard aforesaid, and he, dying there on 
24 Feb. 1802, aged 67, was there buried 
as“ Mr. Alexander Graham.” (She survived 
him and died at Clapton in the parish of St. 
John, Hackney, Co. Middlesex, on 9 July 
1808. Admon. 16 Sept. 1808.) 

In his will, dated 15 April 1796—wherein 
he described himself as “ Alexander Graham 
of the borough of Liskeard in the County of 
Cornwall, Esquire »—he gave and devised all 
his “ part of the manor of Liskeard parcel 


of the Ancient Dutchy of Cornwall called or 
commonly known by the name of Heathland 
unto my dear wife Susannah Graham” for 
life and thereafter “ unto William Thomas 
Graham, Thomas Graham and Marilla Gra- 
ham my sons and daughter . . . to be equally 
divided between them as tenants in common 
and not as joint tenants.” 

After mentioning his stepson “Samuel 
Pett of Plymouth, Co. Devon, Doctor of 
Medicine,” afterwards of the parish of St. 
John aforesaid, already above referred to, 
he made contingent bequests in favour of: 
“my nephews John Graham and Walter 
Graham, sons of my late brother William 
Graham deceased.” 

The third of the three witnesses to this Will 
was A. Macaulay (not “A. Macanray” as 
given in the copy at Somerset House). To the 
identity of this witness I will recur. 


William Graham. 


This William Graham, his said brother— 
so deceased before 15 April 1796—had on 26 
Dec. 1773 at St. Botolph’s aforesaid married 
Elizabeth née Hake (born 1742), sixth child 
and third daughter of the said Samuel 
Hake of Honiton. Such marriage was wit- 
nessed by Archd. Douglas and Mary Dou- 
glas, to whom I will. recur. This Elizabeth 
née Hake (Mrs. William Graham) was the 
“ Eliz. Graham ” one of the witnesses to the 
above-mentioned marriage of 12 July 1775. 


A Macaulay Connection. 


These two, namely William and Elizabeth 
Graham, together with Archd. Douglas, were 
the witnesses to the marriage on 9 April 1776 
at St. Botolph’s aforesaid of Ann née Hake 
(1746-1801), eighth child and fifth daughter 
of the said Samuel Hake of Honiton, to 
Hector Macaulay (1749-1815), the only son 
of the Rev. John Macaulay (1720-1789) of 
Cardross, Co. Dumbarton, by Isobel McNiel 
(ob. 1749) his first wife, and so a half-brother 
of Lord Macaulay’s father Zachary Macau- 
lay (1768-1838), the Slavery Abolitionist, 
who was the eldest of the eleven children of 
the said Rev. John Macaulay by Margaret 
née Campbell his second wife. (Concern- 
ing some of the descendants of the said 
Hector and Ann Macaulay I may refer to my 
article entitled ‘Hymn by Lord Macaulay: 
An Effort of his Early Childhood: Hitherto 
Unpublished, published with facsimile of 
the manuscript in The London Scottish Reei- 
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mental Gazette, June 1897; and subsequently 
republished, with a Preface, as an indepen- 
dent pamphlet; Cambridge: Metcalfe and 
Co., 1902.) 

This Ann née Hake (Mrs. Hector Macau- 
lay) was the “ A. Macaulay,” third witness 
to the Will of the above-mentioned Alexan- 
der Graham, dated 15 April 1796. I know 
her handwriting quite well. 


A Douglas Connection. 

The said Archd. and Mary Douglas find 
their marriage announced in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. xxxv, 1765, p. 247, as fol- 
lows: “ April 16th ” (1765) “* Arch. Douglas, 
Esq., merchant at Exeter to Miss Hake of 
Honiton.” His full name was William Archi- 
tald Douglas and his said wife was Mary née 
Hake (1736-1797), eldest child of the said 
Samuel Hake of Honiton. He survived his 
said wife and died at sea in October or 
November of 1799 on his passage from 
Africa to the West Indies. There was no 
issue of such marriage. 


A Chancery Suit of 1896. 

Much of what I have now recorded will 
be found corroborated by the affidavits 
sworn and filed in the Chancery suit entitled 
“In re Thomas Hendry Hake (deceased): 
Woodrooffe v. Pryor,” 1896, H. 2451; such 
Thomas Hendry Hake (1770-1845)—third 
and youngest son of William Hake (1737- 
1778), second child and eldest son of the said 
Samuel Hake of Honiton—having died intes- 
tate on 18 Dec. 1745. 

At the time when those affidavits were 
sworn, however, the marriage of the said 
William Graham and the said Elizabeth née 
Hake on 26 Dec. 1773 was unknown. I dis- 
covered it myself later. Had it been known 
search would have been directed by the 
Court in order to ascertain whether both or 
either of the sons (hereinafter referred to) of 
wd marriage survived the said date, 18 Dec. 


Had such search been directed and made, 
and made successfully, facts might have 
transpired which would have rendered the 
present article unnecessary, 

_ To recur, now to these two Graham mar- 
riages: 
Issue of Alexander Graham. 


The said Alexander and Susannah Graham 
had issue, four children in all, namely : 
(1) Matilda née Graham. Probably the 


eldest child. She finds no mention in the 
affidavits in the said suit. She died as an 
infant before the birth of her sister herein. 
after mentioned. 

(2) Captain William Thomas Graham (c. 
1779-1864), Senior Captain in the HELC. 
Naval Service (Bombay Establishment), the 
hero of the desperate sea-fight against the 
Joasmi Pirates in the Persian Gulf on 21 
Oct. 1808, the third anniversary of Trafalgar; 
whose letter officially describing such action 
(in which he was himself severely wounded), 
I published, with a covering letter from my- 
self, in The Navy League Journal, July 1899; 
and an account of whose life (under the title 
‘A Memory of Past Sussex’: for, after his 
retirement in 1833, he lived awhile in Brigh- 
ton, where, giant of a man that he was, 
standing 6 feet 3 inches, he must needs ride 
a giant horse: the two together becoming 
known as “ The Elephant and Castle ”)— 
appeared from my pen in The West Sussex 
Gazette, 28 May 1931. He died at his resi- 
dence, Ladbroke House, Notting Hill, Lon- 
don, on 30 Sept. 1864, aged 85. His will, 
dated 27 April 1860, was duly proved in the 
Principal Registry. He married Charlotte 
née Hollingdale, by whom he had issue but 
one child, Susan née Graham, who pre- 
deceased him. 

Thirty-three years after his death he was 
found by the Court of Chancery, in 1897, to 
have been the next-of-kin of the said Thomas 
Hendry Hake, whose intestacy of 1845 had 
led to the above-mentioned Chancery suit. 

(3) Thomas Graham (c. 1780-1845), who 
in the latter part of his life lived mostly in 
Paris. His will dated 7 April 1827 was 
proved in the P.C.C. by Richard Smith, Esq. 
(his brother-in-law, as hereinafter shown) on 
12 June 1845. In such Probate, such testa- 
tor was described as “Thomas Graham, 
formerly of the Rue du Battoir in the City of 
Paris, afterwards of Cannon Street in the 
City of London, but late of the City of Paris, 
Esquire, deceased.” 

(4) Marilla née Graham (c. 1781-1837), 
who in 1807 married, as second wife, 
Richard Smith (1774-1847) of No. 4 Basing- 
hall Street in the City of London, widower, 
cne of the leading London solicitors of his 
day and head of the firm now represented by 
Messrs, Janson, Cobb, Pearson & Co. He 
will already have been found mentioned in 
my article entitled ‘ The Rev. Jeremiah Smith 
1653-1723: ‘“ The Champion of the Trinity 
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1719,’ published in ‘ N. and Q.’ on 3 and 10 
Nov. 1934 (with addenda and a corrigendum 
in a subsequent issue) and again in my letter 
published in ‘N. and Q.’ on 9 Sept. 1944, p. 
124. Issue of such marriage continues to the 
present day. 

Issue of William Graham, 

The said William and Elizabeth Graham 
had issue two.sons: 

(1) John Graham, who was living as afore- 
said on 15 April 1796. 

(2) Walter Graham, who likewise was 
living as aforesaid on 15 April 1796 and who 
is believed to have died before the spring of 
1837, 

The Question Awaiting Answer. 


Thus, then, we have the two brothers Alex- 
ander Graham (c. 1735-1802) and William 
Graham (ob. before 15 April 1796), and the 
Question is: Who were their parents? 

At one time I thought they might be sons 
of the Graham mentioned in the following 
entry in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. iv, 
1734 (s.v. ‘ Removals and Resignations ’), p. 
219:—“* Maltis Graham, Esq.; youngest son 
to the D{uke] of Montrose, resign’d his 
Commission in Col. Darby’s Company in the 
3d. Reg. of Foot Guards.” 

This name—‘Maltis”—I took to be a mis- 
print for Malise, a Christian name known 
amongst the Grahams of Montrose from the 
marriage in the 1250’s of their ancestor Sir 
Patrick de Graham, with Annabella, sister of 
Malise, Earl of Strathearn; and being, fur- 
ther, the Christian name of Malise Graham 
(1407—c. 1490), created Earl of Menteith in 
1427, who was the only son of Sir Patrick 
de Graham of Kincardine and Eliston, Earl 
of Strathearn in right of his wife, through 
whose elder brother Sir William de Graham 
(0b, 1424) the Grahams of Montrose con- 
tinued; and being, indeed, the third of the 
four Christian names of the Fifth Duke of 
Montrose and the second of the two Christ- 
lan names of his second son. 

, But I have since been informed that 

Maltis” in such entry must be a misprint, 
not for Malise but, for William; and that the 
person so intended must be the sixth son of 
James Graham (1682-1742), fourth Marquis 
and First Duke of Montrose, namely 
William Graham (1712-1790), who in 1731 
Succeeded his second elder brother David 
Graham (1705-1731) as second Earl and 
Baron Graham of Belford, Co. Northumber- 


land, and in 1742 succeeded his father as° 
father as Second Duke of Montrose. 

Indeed, Mr. William C. Bishop, who con- 
tributed to ‘The Scots Peerage’ (edited by 
the late Sir James Balfour Paul, LL.D., Lord 
Lyon King of Arms), vol. iv, 1909, the sec- 
tion entitled ‘Graham, Duke of Montrose,’ 
has there, on p, 267, stated in terms that: 
“Choosing the military profession, Lord 
William Graham was posted to Colonel 
Derby’s Company of the Guards, 16 May 
1730,” whilst yet under eighteen years of age, 
“but he retired from the service on the death 
of his elder brother,” i.e., David, ““ whom he 
succeeded as Earl Graham and Baron Gra- 
ham of Belford, and in the courtesy title of 
Marquess of Graham.” 

But, as shown by Mr. Bishop on p. 265, 
his said brother David died on 30 Sept. 
1731; so that Mr. Bishop, on such p. 267, 
must have meant that William retired from 
the service in the autumn of 1731. 

How then can a resignation of three years 
later, namely 1734, such as that recorded in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year, 
refer to him? 

Moreover, would he—at that time already 
a Peer of the Realm—have been merely . 
styled “Esquire”? And, further, as he was 
not his father’s youngest son, why should 
he have been so termed? For—apart alto- 
gether from the “ Maltis Graham, Esq.” of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, his father had a 
seventh son, three years younger than the 
said William, namely Capt. Lord George 
Grahanr, R.N., and afterwards M.P., who 
was born on 26 Sept. 1715, was still living in 
1734 and, indeed, lived till 2 Jan. 1747 when 
he died unmarried. 

I may note, in passing, that, whereas Mr. 
Bishop on pp. 265 sq. gives the First Duke 
ten children, all of whom he names, and six 
of whom he shows to have died quite young, 
whilst a seventh (one of the daughters) he 
shows to have died at the age of 14, the 
Baronagium Genealogicum gives him four- 
teen children in all, of whom five are named 
including that daughter (there described as 
“ dyed unmarried ”) and of whom ten in all 
are stated to have “ dyed young.” 


A Problem with a Negative Result. 


The mystery is beyond me. For, if the 
son of the First Duke referred to in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine was younger than the 
above-named George, he cannot have been 
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‘born earlier than the end of 1716, so that by 


1734 he would have been barely 16 years of 
age: too young to have obtained his com- 
mission, and, still less, to resign it. 

In any case it must be manifest, from 
what I have thus recorded that he cannot 
possibly have been the father of the two 
Graham brothers with whom the present 
article is concerned, namely Alexander Gra- 
ham and William Graham, seeing that the 
former of such two was aged 67 at his death 
on 24 Feb. 1802, and must therefore have 
been born in 1734 or possibly in 1735. 

I therefore seek the assistance of readers; 
and if anyone can enlighten me as to the 
parentage of such Alexander Graham and 
William Graham, and as to their parental 
home in Scotland, and as to the line of their 
descent from James Graham (1612-1650), 
First and “ Great” Marquis of Montrose, I 
shall be extremely grateful. 


L. GraHAM H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


THE HUNDRED OF BATH FORUM 
AND THE LIBERTY OF HAMPTON 
AND CLAVERTON, CO. SOMERSET. 


II—TuHE DEVOLUTION OF THE HUNDRED OF 
BATH DOWN TO THE DISSOLUTION OF BATH 
Priory, A.D. 1539. 


(See ante p. 24.) 


BY a Charter dated 8 Nov. 1676, of which 

a copy is preserved in Bath Chartulary, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge MS. No. 
cxi. (Som. Rec. Soc., vol. vii (i), No. 7, p. 6), 
King Osric gave to Bertana, the abbess, one 
hundred manentes (hides) of land adjacent 
to the city of Bath for the erection there of 
a monastery of holy virgins. Maitland 
(‘ Domesday Book & Beyond,’ 1897, pp. 229, 
501) thinks it is probable that the land 
granted to Bertana by the said charter com- 
prised the Hundred of Bath. 

This Cambridge MS. is of twelfth century 
date, and contains only copies of charters, 
“not the real things.” The number of 
original charters of an earlier date than 1066 
is comparatively small (Som. Rec. Soc., vol. 
vii, Intro. xxxiii). 

Hunt observes (Som. Rec. Soc., vol. vii (i), 
Note 7, p. 76) that Osric’s charter “ must 
have been granted either in a witenagemot 
or an ecclesiastical synod. It is printed by 
Kemble (C.D. 12), and shows no discrep- 


ancies,” T. S. Holmes, however (‘ Vict. Hist, 
Som.’ II, 69) states that the charter “ cer. 
tainly does not come down to us in its 
original form,” and Dr. Cam, after Pointing 
out that it comes from a twelfth century 
Chartulary, tells me that it is considered by 
F. Liebermann (Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 
II, ii, 516, s.v. “ hundred ”) to be undoubtedly 
a forgery, not older than a.p. 950. 

The Taxation of the Hundreds, A.v. 1084, 
—The earliest list of the Hundreds of Som- 
erset is that contained in the ‘ Geld Inquest’ 
of 1084, the MS. sheets of which, with those 
of the Exon or Exeter Domesday (which 
covers the S.W. of England) have been for 
many centuries in the custody of the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter. Both MSS. which 
explain and supplement one another, were 
bound up in one volume and printed by the 
Record Commission, in 1816 (* Domesday 
Book,’ vol. iv (‘ Additamenta ’).1 

The Geld Inquest, or Inquisitio Geldi, is a 
record of the great Levy of “geld” (Land 
tax) imposed at the rate of six shillings on 
the hide, in 1084. The Somerset portion 
of the Inquest commences: [sti sunt hundredi 
de Sumerseta, and it records: 

In the Hundred of Bade (Bath) are 95 hides. 
Thence the king has 10 pounds and 18 shillings and 
3 pence for his geld from 36 hides and 1} virgates. 
The king and his barons have in demesne 43 hides 
and half a virgate. Of these (hides) the king has 
1 in demesne, and the abbot of Bath 29 hides, the 
abbess of St. Edward (Shaftesbury Nunnery, 3 
hides. and Arnulf of Hesdine 4 hides and half a 
virgate, and the bishop of St. Lo 3 hides, and 
William Hosat 1 hide and 1} virgates, and Alvred 
of Wica 1 hide and half a virgate, and Ralf of 
Bercelai half a hide. The king has no geld from 
1 hide and 1 virgate which Robert Greno holds; 
nor from 1 hide which the king’s villeins hold in 
Estona; nor from 1 virgate which Sawyn the ste- 
ward (prepositus) of Arnulf of Hesdine holds; nor 
from 13 hides which Hugolin the officer (/egatus) 
holds. Besides the 95 hides above written the king 
has no geld from the burgh of Bade (Bath) which 
used to pay geld for 20 hides in the time of King 
Edward. From this Hundred and from the burgh 
of Bade are still detained 10 pounds and 13 shil 
lings of the geld which the king ought to have; 
he has not had his geld. 

ANALYSIS. 
h. v. 

Geld received for... 44 

Free of geld: h a“ 

Abbot of Bath .. .. 29 
Abbess of St. Edward 3 
Arnulf of Hesdine .. 4 


1 See ‘ Victoria History of Somerset,’ i (Domesday 
Book), pp. 383, 528. 
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Bishop of St. Lo .. 3 0 0 and Claverton. 
William Bishop of Bath and the Hundred.—The 
ror Beccelal apa lordship of the Hundred of Bath at the time 
43 0 2 | of the Domesday Survey (1086) was appar- 
Geld not received : ; ently vested in the Crown; but it is clear 
Robert Greno from an undated Charter of Henry that it 
— was later owned by Godfrey, Bishop of Bath, 
Hagelin and presumably by his predecessor, John de 
15 2 0 | Villula, the first Bishop of Bath (1088-1122). 
—- oe Under the said charter, Henry conceded to 


The “hide” was the unit of assessment 
on which the (Dane) geld was paid. Its 
sub-divisions were the “ virgate,” one-quarter 
of the hide; the “ ferling” (farthing), one 
quarter of the virgate; and the acre, of which 
120 went to the hide. In. 1084, therefore, 
the Hundred of Bath comprised 120 x 95= 
11,400 acres. 

In both the Exchequer and Exon Domes- 
day, the usua] hundredal headings, under 
which the holders of lands are entered, are 
omitted in the case of Somerset. The Exon 
Domesday, however, gives (f. 67) a list of 
Somerset hundreds, 58 in number, but their 
names are not identical with those of the 36 
Somerset hundreds included in the Geld 
Inquest. 

Names of places within the hundreds are 
seldom mentioned in the Geld lists, but the 
names of the tenants, and the amount of the 
hidage they held, help to identify the manors 
in each hundred. Mr. Whale, by a close 
study of the Geld Inquest, was able to 
arrange the manors and lands included in 
the Exchequer Domesday of Somerset under 
their appropriate hundreds (‘ Analysis of 
Somerset Domesday,’ 1902, pp. 4 ff.) He 
gives (ibid. pp. 12, 24, 53, 56, 59) the follow- 
A holdings as situate in the Hundred of 


BisHop OF COUTANCES (‘ Vict. Hist. Som.’ 
I, 450)—Freshford, Langridge, Bathwick, 
and Woolley. 

CuurcH OF BATH (ibid., 459-60)—Weston 
(15S hides), Bathford, Monkton Combe, 
Charlcombe, Lyncombe, Batheaston (Walter 
—. Bathampton, Woodwick in Fresh- 
ord. 

ErnuLF De (ib‘d., 518)—Weston 
(5 hides), 

THE KinG’s THEGns (ibid., 524)—Wiche 
(Bathwick), given as Wica (Shockerwick) by 
Whale, p. 59. 

LANDS OF Humpurey, etc. (ibid., 525-6) 
—Tadwick, Warley, Batheaston (Hugolin), 


God and the Church of Bath, and to God- 
frey, the bishop, and his successors that the 
manor of Calveston (Kelston) which be- 
longed to the Abbess of St. Edward should 
be in the Hundred of Bath and under the 
Court of the Bishop of Bath who owns the 
hundred, as well as it used to be in the time 
of John, Bishop of Bath, his predecessor 
(Som. Rec. Soc., vol. 7 (ii), No. 56, p. 55). 

The Bishops of Bath were: 

John de Villula, 1088-1122. 

Godfrey, 1123-35. 

Robert, 1136-66, 

Reginald Fitz Jocelin, 1174-91. 
on (Bath and Glastonbury), 1192- 

Jocelin Trotman (do.), 1206-42. 


An undated Grant by Rainald (otherwise 
Reginald Fitz Jocelin), fourth Bishop of 
Bath, recites that whereas when he came to 
the bishopric he found no one in the Hundred 
of Bath to defend his tenements in shire and 
hundred court cases, or to answer upon 
summons as hundredman, he has with the 
advice and assent of Hugh, Prior of Bath, 
and Richard, Dean of Wells, granted to 
Richard de Ford, for the service he does to 
the church of Bath, one virgate which 
Edward held, and half a virgate in Callicote, 
next Hindheved, to serve the office of hun- 
dredman.? The said Richard to have all the 
customs and rights belonging to such office 
(Bath Chartulary, Lincoln’s Inn MS., Som. 
Rec. Soc., vol. vii (ii), No. 42, pp. 11-2). 

The Hundred of Bath must have subse- 
quently reverted to the Crown, for King 
John gave, and by a Charter dated 30 Jan. 
1203/4, confirmed to the church of SS. Peter 
and Paul at Bath, and to the prior and monks 
serving God therein his Barton without the 
city of Bath, together with all the hundred 
forinsecum which belonged to the said Bar- 
ton (“cum toto hundredo forinseco ad pred" 


2 Every hundred had an elective head, the hun- 
dredman or hundreds-ealdor. 
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cum berthon. pertinet ”) to be holden in free 
alms, at the yearly rent of £20. 

A copy of John’s Charter is given in 
Warner’s ‘ History of Bath’ (1801), Appen- 
dix No. xxviii, pp. 17-8. John’s Charter was 
confirmed by Henry III, and again by 
Richard II. (See Warner, Appendixes xxxii 
and xxxiii). 

“Free alms” or “ frankalmoign” was a 
spiritual tenure, created on a grant of land 
to the Church. No services were due under 
it, other than prayers for the soul of the 
grantor. This tenure still exists where lands 
are held by the Church. 

It is clear from John’s Charter that the 
hundred forinsecum was then appendant to 
the Barton. On that account, apparently, it 
was sometimes styled the Hundred forinse- 
cum de Berton Bathonie, or (in the Hundred 
Rolls of 1274-5) the Hundred forinsecum 
Bathonie de la Berton. It represented, 
nevertheless, the old Hundred of Bade, and 
Warner’s statement that the Barton “ became 
a liberty or hundred of itself,” appears to be 
inaccurate. The word forinsecum is the 
Latin for “ outside ” (foreign), and as applied 
to the Hundred of Bath it signified Bath 
outside the city (which was not originally 
within the hundred). 

Other forinsec hundreds in Somerset were 
Wells, Taunton, Milverton, and Somerton. 
Dr. Cam suggests that a forinsec hundred 
was one that was associated with a particu- 
lar manor (see H. M. Cam, ‘ Liberties and 
Communities,’ 1944, p. 74). 

In a Somerset Eyre roll for 1280 (Edward 
I), the Hundred of Bath is styled the Hun- 
dred of Bath forinsecum (Som. Rec. Soc., 
vol. xi (“ Somerset Pleas”), pp. Ixxv, 36, 
227); and in 1349 (Edward III), it is design- 
ated “the Hundred of Bath foreyn ” (“Bishop 
Ralph’s Register,” 1329-63, Som. Rec. Soc., 
vol. x, pp. 621-2). In the “ Valor Ecclesias- 
ticus” (Rec. Com. I, 174), the Barton is 
described as the Manor or Grange of Barton, 
and the hundred as the Hundred of Berton, 
the latter being valued, together with 13s. 2d. 
of a certain rent there, called Pokysfeld, at 
£6 1s. 8d. 
IV), the hundred is described as “ the Hun- 
dred of Barton alias Bath Forum.” 

This is what King and Watts (* Municipal 
Records of Bath,’ 1887, p. 12) say about th 
hundred forinsecum: 


” 


. + . Our very earliest records prove the existence 
of a district of some extent and population beyond 


In the deeds noted later (Parm. 


the walls (of Bath). This was termed the Hundred 
of Bath forinsecum, afterwards corrupted into Bath 
forum. Within this, but always recognised as dis- 
tinct, was the estate known as the Barton. This 
was no doubt the common farm of the city, culti- 
vated for the mutual advantage of all the citizens 
but it became at the Conquest Crown land. \ 

Eyton, who found difficulties concerning 
the area of the Hundred of Bath, states, in 
reference to the Census of 1841, that the 
Hundred of Bada is now represented by the 
Hundred of Bath Forum, and the Liberty 
of Hampton and Claverton. He also states 
that Bath Forum Hundred (with the Liberty 
of Hampton cum Claverton) contains what 
the old Hundred of Bada did not contain, 
viz.: Queen Edith’s, afterwards King Wil- 
liam’s Burgh of Bada (see R. W. Eyton, 
* Domesday Studies,’ 1880, vol. i, p. 105, 
and vol. ii, pp. 13-4). 

On the dissolution of Bath Priory in 1539, 
both the Barton and the hundred reverted 
to the Crown. The Barton was subsequently 
granted by Letters Patent on 10 July, 1 
Edward VI (1547) to Sir William Herbert, 
the first Earl of Pembroke (of the second 
creation), and in 1612, the Hundred was 
granted to Sir Richard Grobham (see Part 
IV hereof). 


EXTRACTS. 

A.D. 1232-3 (17 Henry III).—Agreement 
between Jocelyn Bishop of Bath and Thomas, 
Prior of Bath, whereby the Prior acknow- 
ledged the Bishop’s right to the Manors of 
Ford, Lincumb, and Claverton; to a plough 
land in Hampton; to 1 fee in Welnedon; to 
to 4 fee in Eston; to 3 fee in Shockerwick; 
to 4 fee in Hampton. The Prior also granted 
to the Bishop the services of Hugh de Cherl- 
cumbe in Charlcombe; of William Ladoc in 
Enesty; and a moiety of the great park out- 
side Bath, towards the east. The men on 
these lands were to do suit to the Bishop in 
the Hundred of Hampton, and in future be 
quit of suit to the Prior’s Hundred of Bath, 
The Prior also acknowledged the right of 
the Bishop to the services of Benedict de 
Wodewik for his tenement in Wodewick, 
who was, however, to do suit in the Prior's 
Hundred of Bath (“Feet of Fines,” Som. 
Rec. Soc., vol. 6, pp. 365-6). 

A.D. 1246 (31 Henry III).—Thomas, Prior, 
etc., of Bath remit and quit claim Robert, 
Prior, and the convent of God’s-place of 
Heanton (Hinton) of the Carthusian Order, 
of the suit which tenants of an estate at 
Ludicombe (Lyncombe, Bath) do in the 
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hundred-court of Bath Forum so that the 
said estate may come wholly into the lord- 
ship of the Prior and Convent of God’s- 
place, who in return shall pay half pound of 

r on the Feast of St. Thomas the 
Apostle. If they alienate the estate, the new 
tenant shall do suit and not pay the pepper. 
Witnesses: Walter de Wyke, Sweyne de 
Weston, and 12 others. Morrow of St. 
Andrew, April 1246. (Som. Rec. Soc., vol. 
vii (ii), No. 156, p. 34). 

Edward I’s Inquest, 1274-5.—On his return 
from the Holy Land, Edward I appointed a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the rights 
and dues of the Crown, and also into various 
abuses connected with the administration of 
the hundreds. 

Commissioners were sent into every 
county, charged with a series of questions 
(contained in Articles dated 11 Oct. 1274) 
to be put to the juries of every hundred. 
The Commissioners appointed for Somerset 
and other western counties were Bartholo- 
mew le Jeune and Roger de Chenne. The 
51 Articles of the Inquest are printed in 
Latin and English in Appendix I of Dr. 
Cam’s book, p. 248. 

The Inquiry was conducted from hundred 
to hundred, and by March 1275, the Com- 
missioners had brought back to Westminster 
the Rolls containing the verdicts of the juries 
with the jurors’ seals hanging from them. 
These Rolls, known to-day as the “ Hundred 
Rolls” (not to be confused with the rolls of 
hundred courts) were nicknamed the “ Rag- 
man” rolls, because of the ragged effect 
produced by the dangling strips of parch- 
ment on which the jurors’ seals were affixed. 

The rolls for many of the counties, includ- 
ing Somerset, are missing; but, fortunately, 
extracts or abridgements of them, made by 
the clerks at Westminster, have survived. In 
1812-18, the Rolls (extracts in the case of 
missing rolls) were printed by the Record 
Commission in 2 folio volumes, entitled 
“Rotuli Hundredorum.” The volumes also 
contain the records of several other Inquests, 
such as “ Kirby’s Quest” of 1285. 

The verdicts of the juries for Somerset are 
Not sO instructive as those for some other 
counties. As to the Hundred of Bath Forin- 
secum de la Berton (“ Hundred Rolls,” II, 
133), the jurors say: 


|. That the Convent holds the manor of La 
- and forensec hundred at fee farm, paying 
year. 


2. That the Bishop of Bath holds two “ theas” 
(manors or tithings) in Hampton and Claverton, 
and Adam de Bicton one “ theam ” in Charlcombe, 
and Robert Denemede one “theam” in Easton, 
and Walter of Shockerwick one “ theam ” in Eas- 
ton, which were accustomed to do suit at the hun- 
dred forinsecum de la Berton, and have been with- 
drawn therefrom by Jocelyn, Bishop of Bath, for 
these 35 years to the detriment of the King (if he 
had kept the hundred in hand) 20s. a year; and 
that the jurors do not know on what warrant this 
was done. 

3. That Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 
holds one ‘ theam” in Langridge and Freshford, 
which was accustomed to do suit at the hundred 
forinsecum de la Berton, and such suit has been 
withdrawn by Richard, formerly Earl of Gloucester, 
the father of the said Earl, for these 15 years, to 
the detriment of the King (if he had kept the 
hundred in hand) 2s. a year; and that the jurors 
do not know on what warrant this was done. 

4. That Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, has the 
return of writs in the forinsecum for now 12 years, 
through the act of Henry de Aulton, then Sheriff, 
who had 40s. for the return from the Earl; and 
,~ jurors do not know on what warrant this was 

one. 


The Quo Warranto Trials—Edward I's 
Commission of 1274-5 was followed, in 1278, 
by the “ Quo Warranto” trials held at the 
Assizes, and which are recorded in the Eyre 
or Assize Rolls. All who claimed franchises 
were obliged to attend the trials to show by 
what warrant—quo warranto—they claimed 
them. Thus, in the case of para. 3, above, it 
is recorded that at the Assizes held at Somer- 
ton, Co. Somerset, 8 Edward I (Friday, 31 
May 1280): 


“the prior of Bath offered himself the fourth day 
against Gilbert de Clare earl of Gloucester and 
Hertford on a plea wherefore—Whereas the same 
rior should hold of the king at fee farm the 
hundred of La Berton” which is of the ancient 
demesne of the king, and his men and the tenants 
of Langerigg and Fereford (Freshford) ought and 
were used to do suit at that hundred (court) and 
to come to view of frankpledge in the same—the 
earl appropriating to himself that suit and view, 
does not permit those men and tenants to make 
that suit at the hundred (court) or to come to 
view of frank-pledge in the same, etc. 
d he does not come: and he has made mad¢ 
many defaults. 

Therefore the sheriff is ordered to distrain him 
on all his lands etc. and, that of the issues etc. and 
to have his body at Wynton’ on three weeks after 
St. Martin’s day etc. (Assize Roll No. 763, m. 52, 
330. Rec. Soc., vol. 44 (‘Somerset Pleas”), p. 


Dr. Cam has kindly given me an extract 


3 Long extracts from these rolls concerning the 
“Quo Warranto”’ trials are printed in the Record 
Commission volume, Placita Quo Warranto, pub- 
lished in 1818. 
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from Assize Roll, No. 789 (a.p. 1280) rela- 
tive to the ‘quo warranto ” trial in the case 
of the manor of La Berton and. forensec hun- 
dred (para. 1, above): 

“Prior of Bath ‘holds manor of La Berton in 
foreyn hundred of Bath, once of demesne of the 
Crown; is worth £50 a year. Prior says that John 

for good of his soul granted to Prior and his monks 
’ his Barton outside Bath and whole foreyn hundred 
thereto pertaining, in frankalmoign paying £20 a 
year at two Exchequers of Michaelmas and Easter : 
shews Charter of Henry III confirming grant. 
Therefore justices allow it. 

A.D. 1302-3.—An Inquest of 31 Edward I, 
enumerates the holders of lands at that time 
within the various Somerset hundreds, includ- 
ing the Hundred of Bath forinsecum. (This 
Inquest is printed as “ supplementary” in 
‘Kirby’s Quest for Somerset,’ Som. Rec. 
Soc., vol. ili, p. 49): 

BATHON: For: 

1. Abbess of Schaftune (Shaftesbury) 
holds in the Manor of Calvestone (Kelston) 
one fee of our Lord the King in elemosina. 

2. Abbess of Wherewelle (Hants) holds in 
Wyke and Wooleye (Bathwick and Woolley) 
one fee of our Lord the King in elemosina. 

3. John le Waleys holds 4 fee in Langrigge 
(Langridge) of Thomas de Gurnay. 

4. Edward Hussee holds 4 fee in Swan- 
wyke (Swainswick) of the heirs of Freldene. 

5. John Champenayes holds 4 fee in the 
same vill, 

6. William de Fersford holds in Fersford 
(Freshford) 4 fee. 

a John de Berewyk holds 4 fee in Bere- 
wyk. 

Nomina Villarum.—The “ Nomina Villa- 
rum ” of 9 Edward II 1315-6 (Som. Rec. Soc., 
vol. iii, pp. 70-1) names the Prior of Bath as 
Lord of the Hundred of Bath forinsecum, in 
which, it states, are the following vills: 

1. Kilveston (Kelston) held by Abbess of 
Shafton. 

2. Langerug (Langridge), with hamlet of 
Catewyk (Tadwick) held by John Ley and 
John Hesse. 

3. Weston with hamlets North Stok and 
Godewyk (North Stoke and Woodwick) held 
by Prior of Bath and Ralph de Paveley. 

4. Swayneswyk, with hamlet Ferschford 
held by John Hesse and John de Ferschford. 

5. Bathemaston (Batheaston) with hamlets 
Walcote and Forde (Bathford) held by Prior 
of Bath. - 

6. Bathewyke with hamlet Wellelegh 
(Woolley) held by Abbess of Wherwell. 


7. Lyncombe with hamlets Combe (Monk- 
tonton Combe) and Suth Stok, held by Prior 
of Bath. 

(Note the omission of Bathampton, Charl- 
combe, and Claverton.) 


Residents in the Hundred of Bath 
forinsecum, A.D. 1327. 


It appears from a Subsidy Roll of 1 
Edward III (1327-8) for the County of Som- 
erset (Som. Rec. Soc., vol. iii, pp. 79-84) that 
a total of £25 4s. 6d. was collected from the 
Hundred of Bath Forinsecum in respect of a 
tax of one-twentieth of all movables in each 
person’s possession on Michaelmas Day, 
1327. The tax was only payable by those 
whose goods were of the value of 10s. or 
more, and no distinction was made between 
villeins and others. 

The return for the Hundred of Bath Forin- 
secum is as follows: 


HuNDREDUM DE BATH: FORINSECUM 
Hampton (21 persons) Ixiiijs. vijd. 
Claverton (torn 18)... 

Cherlecoumbe (4) xxjs. vjd. 

Fereshford (7) viijs. vd. 

Aumarle Chawnflour (25-torn).. . 

Calveston (18) lxiiijs. vijd. 

Combe (9) viijs. xd. 

Lynecoumbe (15) xxijs. 

Southestoke (torn-4) ... 

Westone (24) xxxs. iijd. 

Langerigge (20) xliijs. 

Wollegh (7-torn)... 

Estone (20) xxxs. 

Forde (20) xxxs. 

Walcote (11) xs. 

Wyke Abbatisse (torn-3) xiiijs. ; 

The lists give the names of the persons in 
the different villates who paid the tax, and 
thus form a Directory of the substantial resi- 
dents in the Hundred of Bath Forinsecum, 
at Michaelmas, 1327. Unfortunately, the 
lists for several villates are torn, either at 
their beginning or end. 

The wealthiest man was Adam le Galeys, 
of Langridge, who paid 8s. The next high- 
est payment was 5s. 8d. by Johanne atte 
Mulle, of Hampton. Other payments in 
Hampton include Willelmi le Fisshere, 1js., 
Thomas Cherneburey, ijs., and Ricardo 
Burgh, viijd. The names of Fisher and 
Charmbury occur at Bathampton in later 
centuries, 

Examples of curious names in the lists are 
Willelmi Isabel and Willelmi Spryngod 
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yerton), Roger Annowardetoun (Kel- 
poe Brounynge le Fox (Lyncombe), and 
Willelmi Pukeput (Batheaston). 

AD. 1472-3—In 12 Edward IV, there 
was a return of the payment of a 15th and 
10th of moveables for the Hundred of Bath 
forinsecum. (See Bath Field Club, 1888, p. 
wr J. P. E. FALCONER. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 9, 34, 52.) 


2. POLITICAL. 


“There are few more interesting years in 
English political history than 1845 and 
1846,” writes Louis J. Jennings in ‘The 
Croker Papers’; and his selected letters to 
and from Croker in these years justify his 
conclusion. Croker loved Peel,’ but Peel 
had broken up the Tory party, and regret- 
fully the contributor to the Quarterly 
Review attacked the policies of his former 
friend in that periodical. : 

The problem of how much to include of 
Lockhart’s correspondence dealing with poli- 
tics in this period is a difficult one. The 
first fifty letters in the collection have to 
do with Maynooth, the Roman Catholic 
Endowment, and the Irish Question; letters 
70 to 190 have to do with political fluxes and 
the agitations connected with Peel’s down- 
fall. I include in full or part nine of the 
first fifty letters (as well as an undated letter 
of vol. vi): the long communications of 17 
and 26 May 1845 are given entire—the first 
because of its picture of Lockhart as editor 
—the second because of its allusions to 
Walter Scott and other literary figures, and 
to Lockhart’s early editorship of the Quar- 
terly. Of the later letters I include excerpts 
sufficient to carry on the story chronologi- 


On 13 February 1845, Lockhart laments, 
“If you see your way as to the coming Irish 
measures, I do not.” Five days later he 
comments, with equal pessimism, on agricul- 
tural depressions: 


8 See particularly his letter to Lord and Lady 
Ashburton, 19 June 1846: ‘The Croker Papers’ 
(1885) 3, 74-75. 


I return the wise man’s note for which as for 
your own letters on the same dark subject I am 
very sincerely obliged to you. Our financier is a 
dating gambler—he has however I suspect perilled 
more on this throw than he meant or perhaps 
understands himself to have done. It seems to me 
as if the highest risk of breaking up the conserva- 
tive party were in his eyes just nothing when 
balanced with the certainty of gaining an immediate 
shout frm his & its incurable enemies. Among 
other consequences, he has placed the Q. R. in a 
most difficult & painful position. The day I fear 
will come when we shall be forced to throw over 
all our personal feelings—or withdraw ourselves & 
let younger men w more plastic creeds take the 
direction. 

There will be meantime new demand for the 
labour of cotton weavers & the railways will 
occupy very many of the rougher hands—thus the 
year is likely to pass smoothly & the seeds of mis- 
chief at home & abroad may be germinating all the 
while no matter how vigorously—who will care in 
Whitehall ? 

I have seen no one who had a word to say in 
favour but the Duke of Buccleuch & he I thought 
spoke but timidly for a minister. He said (& it is 
very shocking) that of all the countless deputations 
of agricultural distress not one came frm beneath 
the Trent. If I may put faith in people of humbler 
ranks to whom variations of rental are of more 
consequence there prevails nevertheless in Scotland 
the deepest silent dread of the future working of the 
Cattle Tariffs &c at the same time surely it is im- 
possible making any allowance for the alleged local 
(Southern) failure of grass & turnips, to doubt that 
what the Duke mentioned indicates some prodigious 
inferiority in agricultural skill] & energy on this. 
side Trent. Why this shd be so ? 


Treland and Catholicism. 


A letter from John Murray to Lockhart, 
2 May 1845, shows that the son of “ the most 
timid of God’s publishers” was quite ready 
to carry out his convictions at whatever cost. 


In a matter like that of the Roman Catholic En- 
dowment I feel that the Quarterly must take the 
line w{hi]ch it has ever done, viz that calculated 
to promote the interest of the country & especially 
that of the church. I therefore as publisher am 
quite prepared to run all the risque of a diminution 
of circulation provided a good end is to be attained 
—& you as Editor & Mr C. think it proper & 
necessary, as indeed my own conviction leads me 
to believe that it is. 

I confess I am staggered by this opposition to 
Maynooth—not that I regard much that wfhiJch 
comes from the Dissenters—but that I fear some 
approaching demonstration on the part of the 
Bishops & a large body of the Church. Before 
such a step can be taken however there are very 
important questions for your decision as editor of 
Q. R. as how far the consistency of the review 
will allow it—after such papers as those of Southey 
—Sewell & O’Sullivan—What is to be the end & 
object of our declaration? Sir Robt Peel has 
lately stated in the house—That he has no intention 
of endowing the priests:—is ours then to be a 
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mere empty demonstration—not to be followed by 
any actual measure ? 

I can not help feeling very strongly on one point 
that the advocacy of Endowment by Q R will be 
utterly marred & will be looked upon with sus- 
picion if papers are to appear in it simultaneously 
condemning the Church collectively or chastising 
its Bishops & ministers individually. The object of 
such endowment is of course to save the English 
Church in Ireland but if harshness, not conciliation 
& kindness be shown to her surely she will doubt 
the sincerity of our interest in her welfare. 


Lockhart includes Murray’s letter in his 
own of 6 May, wherein, in connection with 
an article on Bishop Mant, he informs 
Croker that he suspects Murray to be right 
in thinking “ that a defence of roman catho- 
lic endowment wd at this time rather thwart 
the government than either please them or 
even forward the measure. They seem 
anxious to disconnect Priest payment and 
Maynooth extension.” With respect to both 
questions, the Quarterly Review, he admits, 
“is certainly in a difficult enough fix.” He 
refers to articles in the periodical from 1828 
to 1840-1841, by O'Sullivan, Southey, and 
Sewell : 


See especially article Maynooth in 1828 by 
Mortimer O’Sullivan & Southey—& on Romanism 
in Ireland by O’S (I think) in 1832—vol. 46, p. 410, 
one by him in 1836—vol 56 p 367—and 2 by Sewell 
in 1840-1, vol 67. I believe you recollect these last 
of Sewell’s—but perhaps some of the others have 
escaped yr memory & I think it possible that some 
of them might suggest means of escape—O’Sulli- 
van’s more particularly—for he no doubt always 
had more real knowledge of the case in all its 
bearings than any Englishman could well possess— 
& argues at least in one of his papers that if it 
could be shewn that endowing the popish clergy 
wd strengthen the Protestant Estab [lishment] in 
Ireland, then the thing ought to be done. 


In conclusion he adds: 

Pray excuse me for writing briefly & unsatisfac- 
torily. I am confounded with the maze of diffi- 
culties. This new, apparently trivial, thing about 
the Tests in the Scotch Universities seems to me 
pregnant with most dangerous precedent as respects 
Acts of Union and Universities generally. 


May 17. 1845 + 

After seeing J[ohn] M[urray] again I am to re- 
quest you will give us an article on Ireland. 

He agrees w me that no danger to his review is 
so great as that of being supposed to slink from 
the great topics of the time. 

He also I think concurs in my editorial view— 
influenced by a more accurate recollection than his 
of what has been the course of the Q. R.—viz. 
that we shd take the strain of the art. on Con- 
vocation in last—that recent events have thrown 
the practice of former time overboard entirely—our 
legislature is that of not England but the British 
Empire—& recent acts of Parlt have so altered the 


situation of the Irish romanists that it is of no use 
to inquire on what principles they shd have been 
dealt with under an abolished constitution which 
was still, in theory, that of the old England. But 
it is not necessary perhaps to go further back than 
the present govt. he govt has made one of those 
steps which when made by a govt are irretraceable, 
unless some break of violence shall have super- 
vened so as to create another tabula rasa, 
This govt have made it impossible for any 
govt to recur to the ancient system of 
lrish administration, aye & until there shall have 
been a rebellion and a reconquest. This being so, 
the question for dispassionate observers is not 
whether the new system is in theory or in principle 
better than the old—but how it shd be worked out. 
The propisition is to conciliate not to coerce— 
What are the proper methods to be adopted for 
conciliation. 

Some are impossible—repeal for instance—and | 
suppose we may place in the same category any 
invasion of the Anglican church in Ireland—which 
at all events cd not be mooted without destroying 
this govjern)ment immediately — & which probably 
never will be mooted by any governt you care for, 

The rest are open for discussion and [| think we 
should try to look at them as from a distance— 
endeavour to fancy ourselves sitting in meditation 
over things projected for some foreign empire. I 
think I can fancy you doing an article in this line 
that wd compromise the Q. R. no more than the 
nation is compromised—compelled like it to look 
at a fait accompli so far that it must be accompli— 
barring war; and to inquire, without reference to 
what has been reasoned on a state of things prac 
tically dismissed, what is best to be done under 
circumstances for which not we but the emancipa- 
tion the Reform & now the announced intention 
of Sir R{obert] Pfeel] are responsible. 

According to Philpotts when in town the Bishops 
were all but 4 to oppose the Maynooth plan— 
Murray has now been told by Gladstone that there 
will be 16 for it & 0 against. 

Pusey, Newman, & the ultras of their party are 
for it—Hook, Palmer, &c against it. All parties in 
Scotland are against it—I mean all the Presby- 
terians. . . 

On the whole, when I know that you have de- 
cided & begun I shall be relieved from the anxiety 
which has of late been very painful & I must say 
nothing cd have been more manly & gentlemanly 
than all John Murrays behaviour. 


May 26. 1845 

I have an edition of my Life of Scott in one 
vol w an index which enables me in some sort 
to answer you as to him. 

In 1807 (Dect 17) he tells Southey he can’t write 
in the Edint Review for 2 reasons—one is pro- 
Catholicism. 

In 1821 (March 17) he writes.to his son frm 
London that the Bill is soon to be passed—in a 
tone of indifference. ? 

4 April 1825 To ditto—inclined to think the 
R. C. bill shd be passed, doubtful of its effects. 

Aug 3 1825—writes to Morritt from Ireland—but 
only intimates that he thinks he understands the 
R C question better than he had done. | 

Octor 12. 1825 To Joanna Baillie—here he is clear 
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it is no longer worth while to withhold Eman- 
aes much having been granted. Maynooth 
mentioned &c. Look at this letter. — : 

All through the imbrogle of 1827 his tone is that 
of one who thought the question sure of being 
carried—and he gave the outgoers no credit for 
anything more than personal jealousy of Canning. 

in 1828, Oct 30. see what he says as to the 
Southey article in Q. R.—he doubts the prudence 
of then opposing the Bill which is sure to be 
carried let who will be minister, & plainly thinks 
the D. of W. likely enough to be the Minister who 
shall carry it. A sagacious prophecy if this was 
before the Duke wrote to some Irish priest a letter 
that made much noise & which you will recollect 
well—but I can’t be sure as to dates, 

1829. Feby 28 Diary. 
March 8—ditto 


You will not fail to observe that Southey was 
Anticatholic in 1807—Mrs Baillie and Morritt al- 
ways Procatholics. But I think Scott began to 
change his original (slight enough) opinion agst 
the Emancipation from the time that his son went 
to serve in Ireland. He then had to think seriously 
of Ireland—He soon visited it and I think I have 
told somewhere in the Life what was his real & 
fixed opinion thenceforth—viz that the Penal Laws 
shd never have been enacted—that once enacted 
they should never have been disturbd—but that to 
retain part after the most essential part had been 
abolished was nonsense. He always said the re- 
sponsibility lay w those who gave the papists the 
franchise—the rest was_ inevitable. 

Scott thought the English church the best in the 
world—but in truth he wd rather have been a R 
Catholic any day than a Presbyterian: and he often 
remarked that the Anglican church in Ireland had 
leaned too much to the Puritan side, frm _ the 
natural effect of juxtaposition w the Catholics. Pro- 
bably his labours on Swift had left a low idea 
of Irish Churchmen in_ his mind. 

So much for Sir W. _I think in his letters on the 
starting of the Q. R. the Catholic question is not 
alluded to at all. I am not able to help much 
as to the Quarterly Reviewers. Morris was one 
Procatholic — Wm. Rose another — I don’t know 
about Reginald Heber. You know the early history 
much better than I do. From the accession of J. 
T. Coleridge, Southey began to put in his wedge: 
and I let him drive it home because I had taken un 
a wrong view of what was to be the line through 
life of the D. of Wellington & Peel, & saw in them 
the only Tories likely to keep their party together. 
Your secession left me to my own poor lights. I 
did not then understand the nature of official men 
at all—as I still do very imperfectly—and had you 

by us at the decisive moment to interpret the 

talk of Downing street in the dialect of Albe- 

marle street, neither Murray nr I wd have allowed 

to overrule us. Me at least he found 

Procatholic. In my early days T never had had 
the least inclination to the Anticatholic side. 

The simple truth is that from first to last the O. 

viewers have been divided on these subjects & 
No wonder for the Party has ever been so: and 
as to the editors I fancy Gifford alone undertook his 


task on the footing of intimate communication 
with a great party leader—viz., Canning. 
Coleridge 1 suppose was put in through Southey’s 
influence with Murray—& never had any intercourse 
worth mentioning w any of the heads of the party. 
I myself as you well know was most rashly invited 
& as rashly agreed to take the post—neither Mur- 
ray nor I in the least appreciating either its difficul- 
ties or Our Own incapacity to encounter such diffi- 
culties without a sort of help which Gifford had 
always had—and which after the break up of 1830 
we found in you, tho’ too late as respects this par- 
ticular question. But no—I hope it is not too late 
quite even yet. I do think that if the Q.R. had 
been neutral on Roman Catholicism during the 
terrible struggle of 1830-1841, we shd have hardly 
been able to hold our circulation. With a few—a 
very few exceptions—not one in fact of any 
moment but yourself the original procatholics had 
all turned to Whiggery. Could really the Conserva- 
tive battle have been fought w any chance of suc- 
cess unless on Church principles? And in that 
period of struggle was there any procatholic spirit 
within the Church of England except the small sec- 
tion of clerical Whigs—Maltby Sidney Smith &c ? 
Now—in consequence mainly of the Tractarian 
movement the clergy have come to be very much 
divided as to the whole of this question. They 
know their divisions so well that they choose as a 
body to be quiescent—and statesmen may look on 
any step in it as a point of statesmanship—though 
I hope & trust none of the present ministers will 
ever cease to consider it as the highest duty of 
Statesmanship to conserve & extend to the best 
of their ability the interests & influence of the Eng- 
lish Church. To say nothing of any other prin- 
ciple—what is there but the church feeling that pro- 
perty can in these days regard as its sure ally. But 
how foolish to prate away at this rate when per- 
haps the H. of Lords this very night may open 
clearer views of the state of Church feeling than 
even you have got at this morning. 

I see Dicky Milnes and Alexander Hope have both 
pamphlets advertised on these Irish concerns, & I 
suppose Murray will send them. Lord Morning- 
ton & Henry Drummond you have read I conclude 
—the two gentlemen seem to arrive at much the 
same results from very opposite starting points ! 
Dr Arnold never did anything in the Q.R. but 2 
acute on Roman Antiquities while Coleridge was 

itor. 

What a pity that Lord Chesterfield didn’t stay 10 
or 20 years as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ! It had 
been a blessed thing for Ireland & also for him ! 
I suppose you have Mahon’s Edition of his Letters 
—If not I shall send my copy—for there are some 
curious passages about Popery & Priests &c &c. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 


JOSEPH SPENCE (see clxxxviii. 252, 271). 

—I have read with great interest the 
recent articles by Mr. P. D. Munpy giving 
extracts from letters of Joseph Spence, 
whose biography I am writing. I shall be 
most grateful if readers who may possess 
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other Spence letters or papers will communi- 
cate with me. 
AUSTIN WRIGHT. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa., U.S.A. 
TRAHERNE AND BRASENOSE.—Miss 
Gladys Wade, in her recent biography 
of Thomas Traherne (Princeton, 1944) 
rightly gives much attention to Traherne’s 
Oxford days, and indicates that she has 
perused the Brasenose College records, in 
search of references to him. It is therefore 
surprising that, like previous writers, she 
apparently failed to notice the following 
entry in the second volume of the Brasenose 
Book of Benefactors (printed in 1909 as one 
of the Quater-centenary Monographs): 

“1664. Thomas Traherne Rector de Credenhill 
in Comitatu Herefordiensi nuper hujus Collegii 
Commensalis donavit viginti Solidos.” (Monograph 
IV, p. 51). 

Thus Traherne, whilst still living in com- 
parative poverty at Credenhill, was one of 
those who, “pro pia eorum benevolentia 
erga prefatum Collegium, adeoq ipsam 
Rempublicam literariam,” contributed to the 
cost of the College’s new chapel, cloisters, 
and library, which were then approaching 
completion. It is pleasant to discover that 
he took this practical way of repaying his 
debt to the University in which he had come 
to know of “glorious secrets, and glorious 
persons past imagination.” 


J. A. W. BENNETT. 


DICKENS: “TUMULTUOUS” DANCING. 

—Mr. Lillivick, the water-rate collector, 
was very enthusiastic about the dancing of 
Miss Henrietta Petowker, ‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by,’ chap. 25. He described it as “ delici- 
ous” and “absorbing, fairy-like, toomul- 
tuous.” I have been in doubt about the last 
word. Now, I think it has a sense not 
exactly covered ‘in the ‘O.E.D.’ Being of 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, Miss 
Petowker can hardly have been violent, dis- 
orderly or irregular in her dancing. So the 
adjective indicates, perhaps, the tumult of 
applause from the audience which Mr. 
Lillivick associates with her performance. 
The ladies in chap. 36 who “ rushed tumul- 
tuously into the bedroom” to behold the 
new baby eating—the last word is odd— 
show the adverb in the ordinary sense of the 


word, 
~ 


Readers’ Queries. 


ENGRAVING: ROBERT 
BRANSTON.—Cundall in a brief his. 
tory of Wood Engraving published in 1895, 
states 
_ Robert Branston was born at Lynn in Norfolk 
in 1778. When he was 31 years of age he settled 
in London and soon found employment in working 
for publishers. He engraved the ‘Cave of Des- 
pair’ from a drawing by Thurston for Savage's 
“Hints on Decorative Printing’ in rivalry with 
Nesbit’s ‘Rinaldo and Armida’; this is considered 
his best work. Among his pupils was his son 
Robert Branston, the younger, who for many years 
produced excellent work. 


I have a copy of Blaine’s Encyclopedia of 
Rural Sports, illustrated by six hundred en- 
gravings on wood by R. Branston, from 
drawings by Allen, T. Landseer, Dickes, etc, 
published in London by Longman, Orme 
and Co., in 1840. 

Can any reader tell me if this was the son 
of the Robert Branston referred to by Cun- 
dall, or afford any information relating to 
that family? 


E. W. 


PORTRAITS BY MRS. ELIZABETH 

CREED.—According to the ‘D.N.B’, 
this lady was “an artist of considerable 
skill,” who painted a portrait of the first 
Earl of Sandwich, which hung at Drayton, 
and left to her descendants other .portraits 
and paintings by her hand. Are any exam- 
ples of Mrs. Creed’s portraits known, and 
who are her descendants? 

I am anxious to compare a portrait of 
John Dryden, the poet (her cousin) and one 
of herself with examples of her work in 
order to determine whether she was the 
artist of these two. 

P. D. M. 


BOOKPLATE WITH MOTTO 
ROBORE VIRTUS.”—At the 
ger Shakespeare Library 


“ SUB 
Fol- 
there are a 


number of seventeenth century plays 
(mostly by Shakespeare, or Shake- 
spearean adaptations) which _ belonged 


to J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps and contain a 
bookplate claimed by some booksellers to 
be his. It bears, however, no resemblance 
to Halliwell-Phillipps’ arms as described in 
Burke’s ‘General Armory.’ These books 


| also belonged to Frederick William Cosens, 
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whose library was sold in 1890. We can 
find no description of his arms. 

The bookplate is crest: a demi-lion ram- 
pant, encircled with the motto: “Sub 
robore virtus”; suspended beneath is the 
cross of a knight, second class, of the Span- 
ish Royal and Distinguished Order of 
Charles III. 

Can anyone identify this bookplate for us? 

JEANNE ROSE. 

Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington 3, D.C., 


“THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE.”’— 

Under what circumstances did it be- 
come customary for the main Battle Fleet (?) 
of the Royal Navy to be grouped strategi- 
cally into three squadrons designated as 
above, and when, and for what reasons, was 
the practice discontinued? 


L. R. B. Wuite. 


[JNION JACK.—Hart in ‘Canoe Errant’ 

says he flew the Egyptian flag forward, 
Red Ensign aft. He goes on to say “ Use 
of Union Jack always incorrect.” Why? 
What is the rule? Does he mean incorrect 
in non-British territory? oan 


DUCHESS.”—In book of poems, 
‘White Cliffs of Dover,’ by Alice 
Miller, some verses about London include 
the following lines, where she explains that 
she has been reading P 
Many a novel of an earlier day— 
Ravenshoe, Can you forgive her, Vivian Grey, 
Ouida, The Duchess, Broughton’s Red as a Rose. 
Who was the duchess? An author? 


H. A. 


ING IN THE DARK.—Can any 
people do this? See Storm Jameson’s 
novel, “Cloudless May,’ Chap. xvi, where 
apparently some can. 


SKULL AND CROSSBONES.—What is . 


earliest mention of it as a pirate’s flag? 
H. A. 


SOURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—I should 


_like to know the source of the following quo- 
tations : 


Ma corruption rougirait de leur pudeur.”’ 
L’Arioste rit au soleil, l’Arétin ricane a 
Te, 


H. 


Replies. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
(clxxxix. 16.) 


TOWARDS the end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign that area of London, which in- 
cludes Piccadilly, was owned by a certain 
lady, Widow Golightly. This good lady died 
in 1596, and her heirs after being involved 
in a lawsuit over the land, were forced to sell 
14 acres to a certain Robert Baker for the 
sum of £50. Robert Baker was a tailor, 
although after 1616 he appears to have pros- 
pered sufficiently to earn the title of gentle- 
man. He died a rich man, and no doubt 
much of his fortune derived from his enter- 
prise in exploiting the new fashion for picka- 
dills. These were stiff ruffled lace collars 
which were in vogue at this time. Robert 
Baker built himself a handsome house a little 
way up what is now Great Windmill Street, 
and it was not very long before a Cockney 
humorist hit upon the name of Pickadilly 
Hall to describe the mansion which had been 
built out of the proceeds of pickadills! The 
name soon spread to embrace the whole 
district. Gerard in his ‘Herbal,’ 1633, 
wrote: “The small wild buglosse grows 
upon the drie ditch bankes about Pickadilla.” 
In 1658 the road we know to-day as Picca- 
dilly appeared upon a map as “the Way 
from Knightsbridge unto Piccadilly Hall.” 
After the Restoration the road was given the 
official title of Portugal Street, but Queen 
Catharine of Braganza, in whose honour the 
Street was named, was never popular in 
London, and in a map of 1682 we find the 
road West of St. James’s Church designated 
Portugal Street and East of it Pickadilly. 
The form Piccadilly Street was also in occa- 
sional use about this time, but by 1770 the 
whole road from the Haymarket to Hyde 
Park Corner had settled down to its present 
name and spelling. 

In the next century when Nash was busy 
driving the Regent’s Street from the Regent’s 
Palace towards the Regent’s Park, he named 
the crossing of Piccadilly, Regent Circus. But 
not for long, the stout old name Piccadilly 
asserted itself, and gave Piccadilly Circus to 
London’s night-life. 

The above information is taken from a 
book by E. Stewart Fay called ‘ Why Picca- 
dilly?’ published in 1935. ; 


Dennis A. BRUNNING, A.L.A. 
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ARMS OF CERTAIN LONDON COM- 

PANIES (clxxxix. 39)——The Surgeons’ 
Company 1745-1800 used without authority 
the arms which were later granted, with 
slight modification, to the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. 

The blazon of the Company’s arms is: 
Quarterly, or and argent, a cross of St. 
George, thereon an Imperial crown between 
two anchors erect in pale and two port- 
cullises in fess, all of the first; in the first and 
fourth quarters a serpent nowed vert, in the 
» second and third a lion couchant guardant 
proper. Crest: on a wreath an eagle re- 
guardant, proper. Supporters: (Dexter) the 
figure of Machaon, holding in the exterior 
hand a broken arrow; (Sinister) the figure 
of Podalirius, holding in the exterior hand a 
staff entwined by a serpent. Motto: Quae 
prosunt omnibus artes. 


W. R. LE FANnu, 
Librarian. 
Royal College of Surgeons. 


MOTOR BUS IN LONDON (clxxxix. 16). 

—London’s Buses,’ compiled by Ver- 
non Sommerfield (St. Catherine Press, Lon- 
don, 1933), states that on 

Saturday, November 14th, 1896, fifty-four 
mechanically propelled vehicles driven by steam, 
electricity and petrol set out in procession on a 
run from London to Brighton. . . The first vehicle 
to arrive at Brighton and conform with the regula- 
tions was a motor omnibus. 

The first motor omnibus was licensed by Scot- 
land Yard in 1897. This was an electrically driven 
vehicle known as the “* Radcliffe-Ward’’ which ran 
on the Charing Cross-Victoria route. Its life ap- 
pears to have been short. 

The second London venture was also short-lived. 
This was fathered by the Motor Traction Company, 
which put on a petrol vehicle at the end of 1899, 
first between Kennington and Victoria via West- 
minster, a route which was soon changed to Ken- 
nington and Oxford Street, via Charing Cross and 
Regent Street. 

A. COX. 


Burgh, Skegness, Lincs. 


In 1909 out of 2,951 licences for omni- 
buses issued by the Commissioners of Police 
for the Metropolis, the majority, to be exact, 
1,771, were for animal-drawn stage-carriages. 
Nevertheless, the change over to motor- 
buses had been rapid since 1903, in which 
year the licences for mechanical stage-car- 
riages numbered only thirteen out of 3,636. 

In 1902 a Thorneycroft steam car had been 
put into service on the Oxford Circus-Ham- 
mersmith run, by the London Road Car 


Company, but had been taken off again after 
only a few months; it was not until 1904 that 
the L.G.O.C. was granted a licence to run a 
service by mechanical traction, although the 
company had made some trials with a petrol- 
electric bus during the previous year. A 
Clarkson steam single-decker vehicle was 
run by the L.G.O.C, between Piccadilly Cir- 
cus and Kensington in 1904, and the same 
year witnessed this company’s first essay in 
regular motor-bus operations. The suc- 
ceeding year saw the formation of the 
London Motor Omnibus Company, a new- 
comer and the first exclusively motor-omni- 
bus organisation in London. 

The last General horse-bus left London 
Bridge for Moorgate on 25 Oct. 1911, 
although a horse bus service still operated 
between Somerset House and Waterloo as 
late as 1916. 

The above information is taken from ‘A 
Hundred Years of Inland Transport,’ 1830- 
1933, by C. E. R. Sherrington, 1934. 

DENNIS A. BRUNNING, A.L.\. 


PUNCH IN TRADITIONAL FORM 
(clxxxvili. 214, 261).— In reply to 
Curious’s enquiry, there are numerous texts 
of “ Punch and Judy” in existence; at least 
two were published in 1944 alone. They are 
almost without exception all based upon a 
shorthand version taken down in 1827 by 
Payne Collier,and published with illustrations 
by George Cruikshank; this text, unfortun- 
ately, shows some signs of “ literary improve- 
ment.” A more reliable, though later and 
cruder version, is that printed in Henry 
Mayhew’s ‘ Life and Labour of the London 
Poor’ 1850; this has never been reprinted, 
though it is far more genuine and “ of the 
street” than Payne Collier’s polished ver- 
sion. . 
The subject of Punch’s history abounds in 
myths, to two of which Curious gives light. 
There is no Oriental influence whatever upon 
the Punch and Judy show, though not dis- 
similar. Hand Puppet Booths may be seen 
in the East. The satire on Harley’s ministry, 
to which Curious refers, is not a Punch play 
at all, but a political story introducing Mr. 
Powel, a well known puppet showman, as 
one of its characters. F 
So far from disappearing, Punch is as 
popular as ever to-day, and has been in great 
request at “ Holidays at Home”; a survey 
carried out by Mr. GERALD Morice for The 
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World’s Fair just before the war showed that 
there were resident Punch and Judy shows 
at over forty English and Welsh seaside 
towns in the summer of 1938. 

I may mention that I have been engaged 
upon collecting material for a history of 
Punch for the past seven years, and I hope it 
will see publication in the not very distant 
future. Any information your readers could 
send me, c/o the Editor, would be most 
gratefully acknowledged. What is required 
are original references to Punch or puppets 
in any kind of old books, plays, or news- 
papers, or reminiscences by readers of shows 
that they have seen themselves. 


GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 


GLID-GROAT (clxxxix. 15, 64).—Slide 

groat, also known as slide-board, slide- 
thrift, slip-thrift, and shovel-groat, was 
played with a coin. It was prohibited by 
Statute in the reign of Henry VIII, when it 
was called a “new game.” It was not the 
same as shovel-board. So say Brand and 
Ellis’s ‘Popular Antiquities.” But ‘O.E.D.’ 
says it was much the same game, was also 
termed shove-groat, and under this name was 
forbidden in 1488, and as slide-groat in 1552. 
Probably it resembled shove-halfpenny, in 
which a coin is impelled across parallel 


lines. 
W. W. G. 


[JNIFORMS IN RAILWAY STATIONS 

(clxxxix, 39)—In the 1880's and cer- 
tainly later, railway porters in the north of 
England, notably at local stations near Don- 
caster, wore “uniforms” of green cordu- 
troy—a word, I believe, not found in the 
French language. The big, burly, bearded 
head-porter at York who came.into the 
waiting-room holding his highly polished 
bell which he had rung on the platforms to 
announce the arrival and departure of 
trains—not too frequent in those days—wore 
a well-fitting, coarse, thickly-ribbed dark- 
green corduroy suit. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


BRITISH LONGEVITY (clxxxix. 39).— 

The Hon. Katherine Plunket, the eldest 
of the five daughters of Thomas, 2nd Baron 
Plunket, was born 22 Nov. 1820 and died, 
unmarried, 14 Oct. 1932, aged 111. She 
remembered sitting on the knee of Sir Walter 
Scott when she was five years old. It has 


been remarked that she lived under five 
sovereigns; that, however, is not a British 
record, as Old Tom Parr (1483?-1635) far 
exceeded that. For the inscription in the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey re- 
cords that he “lived in ye reigns of. Ten 
Princes, viz., K. Edw. 4, K. Edw. 5, K. Rich. 
3, K. Hen. 7, K. Hen. 8, K. Edw. 6, Q. Ma., 
Q. Eliz., K. Ja. and K. Charles, aged 152 
yeares, and was buried here Nov. 15, 1635.” 

It was stated at the time of her death that 
her head-gardener on her estate, over-look- 
ing Dundalk Bay, was three years her 
senior. 

Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


BRONZE COIN OF 1837 (clxxxviii. 192, 
261; clxxxix. 42).—I have before me the 
counter in question. It is of brass, as stated 
by your correspondent. The cavalry officer 
depicted on the reverse, in early nineteenth 
century uniform, tail-coat, high collar, and 
jack-boots, cantering along, sword in hand, 
is certainly not St. George. The prostrate 
dragon is presumably symbolic. The whole 
design bears no resemblance to Pestrucchi’s 
work of art which appears on some of our 
coinage. I conclude that the piece is cor- 
rectly dated 1837, and commemorates the 
accession of Princess Victoria and the Duke 
of Cumberland to their respective thrones. 


C.R. 


BOOKPLATE OF EDWARD DUKE OF 
NORFOLK (clxxxviii. 236).—This book- 
plate evidently belonged to Edward, 9th 
Duke of Norfolk, who died on 20 Sept. 1777 
and is buried at Arundel. He left no heir. 

Henry Howard, Esq., mentioned as exe- 
cutor, was of Sheffield and Glossop. He was 
the son of Bernard Howard, Esq., and héir- 
presumptive to Charles 11th Duke of Nor- 
folk. Henry Howard died 11 Nov. 1787 and 
is buried in the Shrewsbury vault in Shef- 
field Cathedral. He thus predeceased the 
Duke; and his son Bernard Edward Howard, 
Esq., became 12th Duke on the death of 
Charles 11th Duke in 1815. 

Thomas Eyre Esq., was, I think, of Has- 
sop, near Bakewell, Derbyshire. He died 
in Nice in 1792. In fact, he was the same 
man to whom Vincent Eyre, Esq., of Sheffield 
(his kinsman) and William Wakeman, Esq., 
acted as executors. 


DoroTHy GREENE. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Aucust 25, 194§, 


The Library. 


More About the Old Theatre, Worthing, 
1807-1855. By Maria Theresa Odell. 
(Aldridge Bros., Warwick Street, Worth- 
ing, for the Worthing Art Development 
Scheme. 15s.) 


IS is the second of the series of volumes 

in which Mrs, Odell plans to cover the 
history of the theatre in Worthing from 1807 
to 1944. When the enterprise is completed 
we shall have what may well be the most 
exhaustive study yet made of theatrical acti- 
vity in an English provincial town. In rela- 
tion to a project so excellent in intention 
and, for the most part, so admirable in exe- 
cution we can venture, without carping, to 
advise a somewhat stricter measure of edi- 
torial austerity in handling the material for 
succeeding volumes. Mrs. Odell’s enthusiasm 
for all that is discoverable about the theatres 
managed at Worthing and elsewhere in 
south-eastern England by Thomas Trotter 
inclines her to admit repetitions and some 
-irrelevances. Yet every lover of the theatre 
will prefer superabundance to niggardliness 
and agree that it is better to have a few 
things twice over than to miss any of them 
entirely. 

The present volume deals not only with the 
Theatre Royal, Worthing, but also with 
Trotter’s theatres at Brighton, Gravesend, 
Southend and elsewhere; and it includes play- 
bills for Arundel, Hythe, Maidstone, Little- 
hampton, and Shoreham, as well as for the 
places already named. The text gives des- 
criptions of performances, details of finance, 
and a considerable amount of personal and 
professional information concerning the 
players, many of whom are eminent figures 
in the general history of the English theatre. 
Not the least valuable part of the book 
(which is complete in itself and not depen- 
dent upon other volumes in the series) is its 
more than fifty illustrations—mostly full- 
page, with three in colour; while the repro- 
ductions of old playbills number nearly 
sixty. A document of outstanding interest 
and importance is the picture, from a late 
eighteenth century engraving by A. Wright, 
of the interior of a country barn theatre, 
showing a performance in progress, with a 


view both of the stage and of the audience, 

Praise must be given for the care with 
which the book is produced typographically 
and for the quality as well as the quantity 
of the illustrations. In every respect those 
responsible have pe remarkable value for 
the price charged. 


BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. ELKIN MATHEWws,_ of Takeley, 
Bishop’s Stortford, send us a Catalogue of 
‘One Hundred Books, MSS., Letters. and 
Drawings.’ It is elaborately illustrated with 
22 pages of the highly priced rarities. Here ¥ 
we can see the writing of Schiller, £75; 
Schopenhauer, £35; Hardy in a poem, £28, 
and part of the score of ‘ Tannhauser’ 
lithographed- by Wagner himself, -£150--A 
letter from Beethoven, Vienna, 1825, is of 
high interest, £75. It is to his friend Neate 
concerning the 9th Symphony and a pro 
posed visit to London, and is unknown to 
biographers. The Visitors’ Book at Windsor 
Castle from 4 May 1855, to 15 July 1856, 
£105, includes . Gladstone, Disraeli, and 
their wives. Wellington, not the great 
Duke, who died in 1852—is the most fre 
quent visitor. “ Association” books fetch 
lofty prices. Jane Austen’s copy of Disraeli’s 
‘Curiosities of Literature’ is offered at £5059 
The £35 asked for Kipling’s First and Second 
‘Jungle Books’ seems rather a high price 
as Henry James’s ‘ Princess Casamassina ” is 
offered at £10 10s. Piranesi’s ‘ Carceri,’ £140) 
imaginative sketches of prisons, 11 out of 16 
etchings all the rare earliest state, are illus 
trated by No. 4, which shows in its lofty arclt 
and vista a fine spaciousness rather than dull 
prison restrictions. ‘Paracelsus’ is not, @ 
described, Browning’s first book, ‘ Incondita” 
and ‘Pauline’ came before it. 3 


Norices TO. CORRESPONDENTS, 
APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge 
Contributors are requested to. give. 
names and addresses, for the information of thé 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. > 
WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put i@ 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers 
Tue Manager will be pleased to forward fre 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses @ 
friends which readers may like to send to him, 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at Newspaper House, High Street, 


Wycombe, in the 


High 
County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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